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aes NUMBER OF SOCIAL PROBLEMS with which we must deal today has inevitably 
brought about an increase in the difficulties faced by youth both in the family 
setting and in the community. 


Children require guidance and support in varying degrees in order to cope with these 
difficulties. Unfortunately, through a variety of circumstances, some parents are unable 
to give their children all the help they need. As a result some children behave in ways 
which lead to conflicts with society and its laws. 


In the Province of Ontario a child who appears before a judge may be admitted to a 
training school if the judge is satisfied that community resources are no longer appro- 
priate to the child’s needs and that a training school will provide the best available 
setting for helping the child. 


A child is sent to a training school so that he can learn more socially acceptable patterns 
of behaviour, but if these new patterns are to be carried over following the time spent 
in a training school, he must have accepted the new values within himself. His attitudes 
as well as his actions must have been affected. 


Training Schools in Ontario are a part of the over-all Ontario Plan in Corrections, 
which encompasses progressive educational methods, recreational activities, treatment 
services, the normal daily needs of growing children, and an aftercare service which 
provides support for each youngster when he returns to the community. 


In our training schools, our staff endeavour to show the youngsters that life is not just 
a matter of bowing to authority on the one hand and rebelling on the other—but that 
fun and games, love, laughter, and tears, must be a part of every child’s day if he is to 
grow into normal, healthy adulthood. Many of the children in our schools have been 
deprived of a parent’s love, often through no fault of the parent. In our schools we 
hope to give these children the care that is rightfully theirs simply because they are 
children. 


I am justly proud of the manner in which the training school staff carry out the 
Department’s policy regarding the children in our care. Members of the staff show 
deep concern for the children and many are constantly acquiring new skills and up- 
dating their knowledge of child care through attendance at courses, seminars, and 
conferences. 


It is our determined purpose to provide the youngsters who are admitted to our schools 
with a measure of continuity and purpose in their daily lives that will carry over upon 
their return to the community. 


Minister of Correctional Services 


INTRODUCTION 


A training school provides the total experiences for a child, 
often through a complete school year, and thus has a unique 
opportunity, through an organized program of training, 
treatment, and community interaction, to modify well- 
established but undesirable behaviour and substitute new and 
desirable behaviour patterns. 


Children are admitted to training schools by order of the 
Court when there is evidence that the child is at least twelve 
years of age at the time the order is made and has contravened 
a statute in force in Ontario, which contravention would be 
punishable by imprisonment if committed by an adult. 


The Court may also order admission if the parents or 
guardian of a child are unable to control him or provide for 
his social or emotional needs, and the Court deems that the 
child’s needs can best be satisfied in a training school rather 
than elsewhere. The Training Schools Act, therefore, 
requires clear evidence of either a serious offense or an 
intolerable situation. 


Most children admitted to training school have run the gamut 
of all available community services and frequently training 
school is the last of a long line of helping agencies. 


SCHOOLS 


There are fourteen training schools in Ontario, of which 
seven for boys and four for girls are the complete 
responsibility of the Department. One school for girls and 
two schools for boys are operated by Roman Catholic 
religious orders but are financed entirely by the Province. 
Each school places particular emphasis on different aspects 
of its program according to the needs of the students. General 
aspects of these varied programs are described in detail on 
the following pages. 


EDUCATION 


The curricula in the schools are those of the Ontario 
Department of Education and each school is inspected 
regularly by their officials. The teachers are fully qualified 
and many have had extensive experience teaching in 


community schools. Teachers are employed on a contract 
basis with salary and benefits similar to those provided in 
community schools. 


One of the first requirements in correctional education is to 
encourage students to accept the learning experience as a 
challenge rather than just as a necessary daily routine— 
students in training schools are often frustrated because of 
past academic experiences. The program is geared to 
encourage learning by group participation, through which 
many students gain the socializing experiences they have 
never before encountered. 


Within the regular curriculum, the courses cover com- 
munication, social sciences, creative arts, and arts and applied 
science. Classes are kept small to allow the teacher to take 
into account the individual differences in the students. 


Audio-visual aids such as films, video tape recorders, over- 
head projectors, and educational television sets are in use in 
the schools to provide the student with as many and as varied 
opportunities as possible. 


The regular programs are enriched by additional activities 
such as film making, inter-school public speaking, creative 
arts competitions, driver education, and a variety of 
educational tours. 


RECREATION 


Recreational programs are emphasized both as a general 
health measure and because of their high value in personality 
development. Many students in the schools have never taken 
the opportunity to participate either in individual types of 
recreation or in group sports, which are helpful in the 
development of social skills. 


The programs vary from school to school according to the 
age and abilities of the students and to the different facilities 
at each school. A most important aspect of recreation ina 
training school is the opportunity it provides for community 
interaction. Most schools have been extremely fortunate in 
this respect and have developed a high degree of friendly 
interchange with their surrounding communities. For 
example, some schools take part in inter-school sports, 
some in local community youth groups, some in local music 
festivals. 


Other recreational activities include the publication of a 
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school newspaper at most schools, written and produced by 
the students themselves, choir singing, dramatics, indoor 
games, fashion shows, and public speaking contests. 


LIBRARIES 


The library in each school provides a service similar to that 
provided in the community both by school librarians and by 
local public libraries. Representative collections of books, 
chosen with the interests and capabilities of the students in 
mind, are provided. Students are also encouraged to read 
current newspapers and news magazines. Qualified librarians 
give instruction on the proper use of libraries for recreational 
purposes as well as for academic needs; use is made of film 
strips, films, talks, and formal lectures. 


RELIGION 


At the present time all chaplains in the training schools have 
attained the qualifications needed to be accepted by The 
Canadian Council of Churches as approved chaplains in 
public institutions. Through this training chaplains are 
better able to apply their specialized skills and insights into 
the personalities of the children in the schools and thereby 
increase the efficacy of their ministry. 


Chaplains are members of the professional team at each 
school and in addition to their main responsibilities of 
conducting religious services, providing religious education, 
and offering pastoral counseling, they take part in assessment 
conferences, conduct group counseling sessions, and take 
part generally in the treatment program. Chaplains are 
available to the students at all times for individual counseling. 


COMMUNITY INVOLVEMENT 


Throughout a child’s stay in training school, he is not 
isolated from a natural environment—community interaction 
is stressed and, indeed, plays a large part in the program at 
most schools: sports teams compete with community schools 
in inter-league competitions—dances are held at several of 
our schools to which school and university students are 
invited—some children attend church in the community— 
sports days and arts and crafts displays are held by our 


students both at the schools and in the community. 


A pilot project is under way at White Oaks Village and 
Sprucedale in which families of some children are invited to 
spend a weekend at the school. Counseling is provided for 
the family and group sessions take place with the child, his 
family, his aftercare officer, and members of the school staff. 
Staff members who live in the community invite children to 
spend weekends at their homes, as do members of the 
community who are interested in the work of the school. 
Another pilot project, at Grandview School, offers group 
therapy to certain girls and their families. 


AFTERCARE 


During the time a child is in one of the schools an aftercare 
officer visits the home from which the child was admitted 
in an effort to prepare the family for his return. 


In those cases where a child’s home is totally inadequate 

for him to return to, a foster home must be found which can 
provide warmth and security as well as a measure of control 
and supervision. 


An aftercare officer, in maintaining contact with a child 
when he returns to the community, helps him to adjust from 
the structured life within the school to the less restricted 
setting of the community. He is readily available both to the 
child and his parents or foster parents for guidance, 
particularly during the first few weeks, when problems are 
most likely to arise. 


Most children will continue their schooling in the community 
and it is also the responsibility of the aftercare officer to 
assist with the student’s adjustment within the local school 
system. This involves frequent contacts with the local school 
system, so that the student can be placed in the school 

setting commensurate with his abilities and present school 
achievement. 


The older group of students, those who are of an age to 
work rather than to continue their education, pose an 
altogether different problem. Many students between the 
ages of 16 and 18 find employment with the help of an 
aftercare officer. These students may be housed in boarding 
homes and supervised initially by the aftercare officer, who 
guides them in the problems they may be facing for the first 
time, including the proper handling of money. 
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STAFF TRAINING 


In all the schools we are working towards the development of 
a total educational milieu: the entire staff is being trained to 
make, unobtrusively, every waking moment of a child’s day, 
including mealtimes and playtimes, part of the learning 
process. Staff receive in-service training and attend lectures, 
conferences, and seminars dealing with the care of socially 
maladjusted children. Many staff attend courses and 
seminars at universities and colleges. Staff who have been 
with the Department for a considerable time attend seminars 
to bring them up to date on current philosophies and 
treatment techniques. 


RESEARCH 


Research has shown over the last few years that certain 
aspects of our programs are more effective than others. 
Many research projects are carried out by the Research 
Branch, and under their direction by students from schools 
of social work and from the Department of Criminology, 
University of Ottawa, and by personnel from various univer- 
sities in the province. 


Initiated in the fall and spring of 1968/69 were: 


1) anassessment of the present educational classification 
system for placing wards in the appropriate training 
school; 

2) the measurement of change during a child’s period in 
training school and his subsequent adjustment in a com- 
munity school is being assessed by means of an educa- 
tional adjustment scale; 


3) anexamination of problems encountered by aftercare 
officers in the transfer of information from training 
schools to community schools; 


4) anexamination of differential use of training schools 
according to geographic and demographic areas, events 
precipitating admittance to training schools, family 
background, placement plan, absent without permission, 
community reactions, and recidivism. 


TRAINING SCHOOLS ADVISORY BOARD 


The five members of this Board act in an advisory capacity 
to the Minister regarding the current state of the training 


schools and the welfare of all wards admitted to the schools. 


The Board evaluates the plans made for each youngster for 
returning him either to his own home or for placing him in 

a suitable foster home, and in turn makes a recommendation 
to the Minister. In the course of this evaluation the Board 
takes into account the ward’s history prior to his training 
school stay, his social and educational adjustment in the 
school, and the home to which he will graduate. Wardship 
of a student may continue until his eighteenth birthday; 
however, the Board, in considering each case, may make a 
recommendation to the Minister for termination of wardship 
before that age. 


Members of the Board visit the schools from time to time and 
report to the Minister on the over-all aspects of each school 
and on their evaluation of its program. 


CLASSIFICATION 


At the present time assessment and classification take place 
at the Reception and Diagnostic Centre for Girls, Galt, and 
the Reception Centre for Boys, Bowmanville. Each child’s 
assignment to a particular school 1s based primarily on his 
academic needs. School facilities vary, as does the degree of 
supervision, and each school places different emphasis on 
various aspects of the basic program in an attempt to suit the 
varied needs of the children. 


The centre at Galt provides a means of classifying all girls 
committed to our care, with the exception of Roman Catho- 
lics, who go to St. Euphrasia’s. Each girl receives a complete 
medical examination, is interviewed by treatment staff, and 
is given aptitude, interest, and intelligence tests. The results 
of this intensive investigation together with information from 
community sources about the background and functioning 
of the student, particularly in school, allows a Classification 
Committee to recommend the girl either for treatment at the 
Galt Centre or for transfer to one of the other training 
schools. 


The assessment program for boys at Bowmanville is similar 
to that at Galt. Roman Catholic boys from the eastern and 
northern sections of the province are admitted automatically 
to St. Joseph’s, and boys from the western section to 

St. John’s. 
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GIRLS’ SCHOOLS 


The complex at Galt comprises the Reception and Diagnos- 
tic area, the Treatment Centre, and Grandview School. The 
assessment and classification period generally lasts from two 
to three weeks, during which time a program Is selected for 
each girl and she is transferred to the appropriate school or 
to the treatment centre. 


Treatment Centre, Galt. The treatment program in operation 
includes the use of behaviour modification techniques as 

well as varieties of individual and group counseling and 
therapy. Many girls who are selected for the treatment centre 
have already had considerable involvement with a variety of 
treatment and training facilities in the community without 
success. These girls present severe behavioural problems 
which cannot be adequately dealt with or controlled in the 
normal training school setting. The entire program is based 
on the concept that delinquency is not an entity but isa 
symptom of a condition which results in socially unacceptable 
behaviour. 


The program is directed by a psychiatrist and the staff 
includes a chief psychologist, four psychometrists, three 
part-time university professors of psychology, three part- 
time medical officers, three full-time registered nurses, two 
part-time pastoral counselors, and one part-time group 
therapist and counselor. In addition, specialists in all fields 
who reside in nearby communities are available to the 
school. Ph.D. students in psychology do their field work at 
the centre and student nurses serve as lay visitors for the 
girls. 


Ongoing research into the effects of the treatment program 
receives support from the Ontario Mental Health 
Foundation. 


The academic program is an integral part of the total 
academic program at Galt, which is described under Grand- 
view School. A wide variety of recreational activities is 
provided, the girls are able to shop in town, and community 
interaction 1s stressed whenever possible. 


Grandview School, Galt, accommodates 100 girls in three 
separate buildings, each with its own lounge and recreation 
area. Most girls have their own bedroom but a few share 
rooms where it is considered to be to their advantage. 
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The academic program at Galt covers all academic and 
occupational grades: elementary, occupations, business and 
commerce, and arts and science courses. There is a full 
vocational course for those whose academic potential is 
limited, which stresses hairdressing, restaurant services, 
quantity cooking, homemaking, child care, social skills, 
self-improvement, and the handling of household finances. 
The curriculum provides a social science program which 
includes the study of comparative religions as well as a 
number of other topical subjects. 


The girls are encouraged to make their own clothing and 
many who could not sew at the beginning of their stay are 
able to return to the community with a wardrobe which they 
have made themselves. Visits to local department stores are 
permitted for the selection of “best” clothing. 


The recreational program includes swimming instruction 
throughout the year, summer camping, and a variety of 
indoor and outdoor games. 


Kawartha Lakes School, Lindsay, has four wings, or houses 
each with its own lounge and recreation area and has a total 
accommodation for 120 thirteen to sixteen year old girls. 
Most girls have their own bedrooms but a few share rooms. 
The academic program includes grades 7 and 8 at the 
elementary school level, and grades 9 and above in arts and 
science and business and commerce. Vocational training at 
this school has recently been expanded with the provision of 
additional facilities. 


Participation in community events is considerable and the 
girls are taken into town when they need clothing for special 
events. In the summer months, if suitable employment is 
available locally, a few of the older girls are given the 
opportunity to work in the community. 


Recreational activities include drama and Girl Guide groups, 
games, sewing, arts and crafts, and summer picnics and 
hikes. In summer the girls swim at the local pool and in 
winter they take part in local skating activities. Throughout 
the year girls participate in bus tours to historical sites, 
museums and art galleries, or to local events of interest. 


Trelawney House, Port Bolster, provides a homelike setting 
for up to twenty young, immature girls and is set on the 
shores of Lake Simcoe. The fairly large grounds, which 
extend to the water’s edge, provide ample recreational 
opportunities, including swimming in the summer months. 
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REVIEW BOARDS 


During the winter the girls skate at the local arena and 
attend functions in the neighbourhood. 


A local Kinette club visits the school once a month to take 
part in activities and provide a party luncheon. During the 
summer months the girls display their arts and crafts work 
at country fairs in the vicinity of the school. Church services 
in the community are attended throughout the year. 


The main floor of the house consists of staff offices, a large 
living room and dining room for the girls, and the kitchen, 
where girls learn the rudiments of cooking and baking. 
Upstairs are seven comfortably furnished bedrooms for two, 
three, or four girls, and a lounge. 


A portable classroom houses the academic program which 
covers grades 4 through 8 at the elementary school level. 
Arts and crafts and some sewing, including a little of their 
own clothing, make up the program for these girls. 


BOYS’ SCHOOLS 


Classification procedures for all Protestant boys take place 
at the Reception Centre, Bowmanville, from where each boy 
is transferred to the school providing the program most 
suited to his needs. 


Glendale School, Simcoe, admits boys with the most academic 
potential. The academic course covers grades 9 and 10 in 

4- and 5-year arts and science and business and commerce 
courses. Grades 7 and 8 are provided for those boys 
considered to have the ability to reach high school level. 
Classes in industrial arts and mechanical drawing are also 
available. 


Inter-league competition with neighbouring secondary 
schools in hockey, baseball, soccer, and basketball plays an 
important role in life at Glendale. In addition to sports 
events, social interaction is stressed and the boys take part 
in youth groups in the community. A bimonthly school 
newspaper is produced entirely by the boys and a radio 
station club is in operation in which boys can study radio 
broadcasting and produce taped radio programs. 


Other recreational activities include a chess club, leadership 
training, swimming at the local recreation park, and summer 
camping. 
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The Hagersville Complex 


The two schools at Hagersville, Sprucedale and White Oaks 
Village, are supervised by one superintendent, but otherwise 
the staff, both supervisory and academic, are completely 
separate. The schools are on the site of a former air force 
camp; Sprucedale is largely converted barracks and White 
Oaks comprises cottages for staff families and children, 

laid out in the form of a small village. 


Sprucedale can accommodate up to 96 fourteen to sixteen 
year old boys. The academic program offers a regular 4-year 
science, technology and trades course for grades 9 and 10. 
Inter-school sports and community involvement play a large 
part in life at Sprucedale. Dances to which girls from the 
community are invited are held in the gymnasium and the 
boys, in turn, are invited to community events. The 
gymnasium is also used by both the local army cadets and 
the Ontario Provincial Police. 


The boys have a varied recreation program which includes 

a camera club. In addition to learning the mechanics of 
photographic equipment, a number of boys participated in 
the making of a 45-minute film. Some of the boys have formed 
a Venturers group and some have taken part in an Outward 
Bound-type of program, camping in the Haliburton 
Highlands and in Algonquin Park. 


White Oaks Village. Research carried out in the schools over 

a period of years indicated that many of the younger children 
tested have inadequate personalities rather than aggressive or 
rebellious ones. One of the credos for treating such children 
is that they be cared for in family-like settings with a high 
adult/child ratio; in appreciating this fact the Department 
opened White Oaks Village in January, 1966, to care for 
boys up to age 12 when admitted. 


At White Oaks the first task is to provide warmth and 
security. After an initial period spent in the reception house, 
a boy is placed in a house with seven or eight other boys and 
five staff members, male and female, who work ona rotating 
shift basis. Close relationships between staff and children 

are encouraged and, in an endeavour to ensure that the 
staff's approach to the boys is consistent, regular house 
conferences are held. Reward for acceptable behaviour is 
stressed. If acting-out behaviour becomes extreme, additional 
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staff is provided to prevent the boy from hurting himself or 
someone else. When discipline is necessary, efforts are made 
to make the child feel that he himself is not rejected even 
though his behaviour is not acceptable. 


With this younger age group, the concentration is on 
increasing self-confidence and achievement potential rather 
than controlling delinquent behaviour per se: by “‘treating”’ 
the basic behavioural deficiencies we can hope to eliminate 
those traits which led to delinquent behaviour in the first 
place. A number of these young boys have basic speech 
learning deficiencies which hinder their academic perfor- 
mance; an ongoing program in cooperation with the Speech 
Therapy Department at Brantford General Hospital is 
aimed at alleviating these difficulties and at the same time 
helps to increase each boy’s self-confidence. 


The academic program covers primary opportunity through 
to grade 7. Certain boys at the grade 8 level attend the local 
school. A full recreational program ts planned for each boy. 


Many of the boys keep pets and are responsible for their care. 


Brookside School, Cobourg, accommodates up to 175 twelve 
and thirteen year old boys in four large separate houses. 
Other buildings on the extensive grounds house the academic 
school, stores, and the gymnasium. The academic program 
covers grades | through 8, with the addition of special edu- 
cation and remedial programs. An industrial arts class 
provides an opportunity for boys to learn a wide variety 

of handicrafts. 


The recreational program includes baseball, track and field, 
basketball, ice skating and hockey, swimming, hiking, and 
summer camping. Choirs and soloists from Brookside take 
part in local music festivals. Each year the choir broadcasts 
over one of the local radio stations. The entire school takes 
part in a staggered summer camping program at Presqu’ile 
provincial park. The boys take part in inter-school public 
speaking contests with other training schools, and the 
Brookside boys also compete in regional contests in the com- 
munity. Monthly visits are organized to the beach, to a local 
fish hatchery, and to different lakes in the area where the boys 
can fish. 


Hillcrest School, Guelph, is a small maximum security school 
with accommodation for up to 48 boys, both Protestant and 
Roman Catholic, who require greater controls than are 


possible or desirable in the other schools. All children require 
a certain measure of security, but it appears that for some, 
healthy attitudes can only be developed when these security 
measures are tangible, and research indicates that this 

school achieves a high measure of therapeutic potential. 


Each boy’s progress is reviewed periodically so that following 
progressive removal of restrictions a boy who develops to 

the stage where he would benefit from a more open setting 
may be transferred to one of the other schools which will 
better meet his needs at that time. 


The academic program covers grades 8 through 10; beyond 
this level correspondence courses are provided and are 
supervised by the teachers. Trades training is provided in 
sheetmetal, carpentry, and machine shop. 


The school is well equipped for sports and physical educa- 
tion, and community schools take part in competition on the 
school grounds; the Hillcrest teams occasionally compete in 
the community. Full-time psychometric and social work 
services are provided and psychiatric and psychological 
services are provided when necessary. 


Pine Ridge School, Bowmanville, stresses occupational training 
for up to 190 boys aged thirteen to sixteen. The courses in- 
clude sheetmetal, welding, carpentry, and building construc- 
tion. Boys completing these courses will be able to compete 
for employment opportunities in the community. 


A farm includes a Holstein dairy herd, a flock of hens which 
produces over 400 eggs daily, and crops which include 
cereals, small garden vegetables, apples, and plums. 


The academic program, for grades 8 through 10, stresses 
remedial work in which audio-visual aids are used 
extensively. 


Athletic activities include track and field, ball games, 
gymnastics, swimming, and a Scout Troop. 


Coldsprings Forestry Camp, administered from Pine Ridge 
School, is located in the Ganaraska Forest, approximately 
20 miles northeast of Bowmanville. The camp accommodates 
up to 30 boys ina combined program of academic classes 
and training in forestry work. Sports and crafts make up the 
total program. Boys at the camp are trained in fire fighting 
and have assisted in controlling fires in the forest. 


PRIVATE TRAINING SCHOOLS 


The three private training schools, one for girls and two for 
boys, accommodate Roman Catholic children admitted by 
the Courts. The schools are operated by Roman Catholic 
religious orders and their operating costs are met entirely 
by the Province. 


St. Euphrasia’s, in Metropolitan Toronto, is operated by 

the Sisters of the Good Shepherd and can accommodate 

up to 150 Catholic girls from all parts of the province. The 
academic course covers all grades necessary up to and 
including grade 10 and is supplemented by training in home 
management, sewing, and commercial subjects. Special 
subjects available include crafts, hairdressing, vocal and 
instrumental training, dramatics, and tap and ballroom 
dancing. 


Indoor and outdoor recreational programs include 
organized sports and, in the winter months, sleigh-riding 
and tobogganing in addition to table games, records, 
television, and reading. In the summer months horseback 
riding and swimming are popular, many girls qualifying 
for the Bronze Medal for lifesaving, and hikes, picnics, and 
barbecues take place whenever possible. 


All the girls shop for their own clothes, making trips to the 
downtown stores for this purpose, and extra clothing is 
made during the sewing classes when girls display their 
creativity by individualizing similar patterns, 


The aftercare program at this school is provided by the 
Department; each girl is assigned to an aftercare officer who 
will then be responsible for assisting her to adjust in the 
community and who will make reports to the school of the 
girl’s progress in the community. 


St. John’s, Uxbridge, is operated by the Christian Brothers 
and receives all Catholic boys from the western half of the 
province. The school has accommodation for up to 180 boys 
in two separate sections, with individual facilities for each 
section, one for boys up to approximately fourteen and 

one half years of age, and the other for boys above that age. 


Each boy admitted to the school receives a medical 
examination. Where indicated, an extensive psychological 
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interview with the resident psychologist is arranged and 
counseling sessions are given. 


The academic program covers grades | through 10, with 
special adaptations to the needs and limitations of the boys, 
the majority of whom attend school on a full-day basis. 

A few of the senior boys attend half-day school and half-day 
shop. Typing is included in the grades 9 and 10 courses. 


The recreational program provides active participation in 
hockey, baseball, softball, football, touch rugby, basketball, 
volleyball, and track and field athletics, according to age 

and ability. A large outdoor swimming pool allows instruction 
in swimming, diving, and competitive water sports. Indoor 
recreation includes boxing, floor hockey, and gymnastic 
apparatus. More leisurely pastimes are centered around 
television, reading, table games, and a weekly movie. 


Every effort is made to meet the spiritual needs of the boys; 
religious instruction is provided each day in the classrooms 
and all boys attend mass on Sundays. They may attend mass 
and receive holy communion on other mornings if they wish. 


St. Joseph’s, Alfred, is also operated by the Christian Brothers 
and can accommodate up to 160 Catholic boys from the 
eastern and northern sections of the province who are assigned 
to either the Junior or the Senior School. The academic 
program at this school is designed for French-speaking as 
well as English-speaking students and covers grades | 
through 10. 


The vocational program provides training in auto mechanics, 
welding, sheetmetal, trowel trades, and drafting. Instruction 
is also provided in industrial arts and crafts. Slow learners 
attend special opportunity classes. Audio-visual aids such as 
films, tape recorders, overhead projectors, and educational 
television sets are in use to provide the students with as 
many and as varied opportunities as possible. The well- 
stocked library provides books in both French and English. 
Recreation includes indoor and outdoor swimming, 
gymnastics, bowling, camping, leadership training, stamp 
club, and drama club. 


Religious instruction is an integral part of the total program 
and the Brothers are always available for individual 
counseling. Church services each week are attended by all 
students. 
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FUTURE PLANS 


RECEPTION AND ASSESSMENT CENTRE 


Plans are underway for a reception centre for both sexes to 

be built in Oakville, close to Metropolitan Toronto. It will 

be staffed with social workers, clinical, social and educational 
psychologists, and psychiatric consultation will be available. 
In addition, this centre will provide a training facility for 
students in child care. 


The centre will provide accommodation for up to 120 
children, who will remain for a period of approximately 
three weeks. Although most children have previously been 
assessed by a community agency and these assessments sent 
to us by the Courts, we feel that because a child may exhibit 
entirely different behaviour in a post-Court assessment, we 
are more likely to be able to provide the kind of setting most 
suited to the child if we have the maximum of information. 


Close contact will be maintained at this centre with the De- 
partment of Health so that any child requiring psychiatric 
intervention can be transferred to the appropriate facility 
without first being transferred to a training school. Others 
may be diagnosed as being able to benefit from psychiatric 
assistance on an outpatient basis from a training school. 


SUDBURY 


A bilingual, interdenominational school will be opened 
shortly for boys admitted to our schools from northern 
Ontario. The school is being built on a site near Sudbury 
and will house 120 boys up to 17 years of age in modern 
cottage-type units. Each cottage will house 20 boys in 15 
single rooms and one 5-bed dormitory. Junior boys will be 
housed separately from senior boys. 


Provision has been made for academic and vocational 
classes, with ten full-time teachers, arts and crafts, a gym- 
nasium, a library which will include a study room, and 
recreational facilities. 
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Legislation governing admission to an Ontario Training School 


All children who enter a training school in the province can be admitted only following an 
appearance before a Provincial Court Judge of the Family Division Courts. The Training 
Schools Act, 1965, forms the legal basis for admission and a judge may order a child sent 
to a training school in accordance with the following provisions of the Act: 


Training Schools Act, 1965 (Excerpt) 
Section 8 


1) Upon the application of any person, a judge may order in writing that a child under 
sixteen years of age at the time the order is made be sent to a training school where 
the judge is satisfied that, 


a) the parent or guardian of the child is unable to control the child or to provide for 
his social, emotional or educational needs; 


b) the care of the child by any other agency of child welfare would be insufficient or 
impracticable; and 


c) the child needs the training and treatment available at a training school, 


and the order shall state the facts upon which the decision is based. 


This section of the Act permits the Court to send to a training school any child under six- 
teen years of age, but only if the needs of the child can best be met ina training school 
rather than elsewhere. In most cases, applications under Section 8 are made by a 
Children’s Aid Society, another agency of child welfare, or a probation officer attached 
to a Family Court. 


Section 9 
A judge may order that a child be sent to a training school where, 


a) the child is at least twelve years of age and under sixteen years of age at the time 
the order is made; and 


b) the child has contravened any statute in force in Ontario, which contravention 
would be punishable by imprisonment if committed by an adult. 


Section 9 imposes some restrictions on the Order sending a child to a training school, not 
on the grounds of his welfare needs as in Section 8 but because of an offense he has 
committed. The child must also be at least twelve years of age before he can be admitted 
under this Section. During the 1968-69 fiscal year 1,219 children were admitted to training 
schools. Of this number 567 were admitted under Section 8, and 652 were admitted under 
the provisions of Section 9. 


Sy) ntario Training Schools 


DEPARTMENT OF CORRECTIONAL SERVICES 
Minister: Hon. Allan Grossman 
Deputy Minister: L. R. Hackl 


Administrator of Training Schools: H. Garraway 


BOYS 

Brookside School 
Cobourg 

Forestry Camp 
Coldsprings 
Glendale School 
Simcoe 

Hillcrest School 
Guelph 

Pine Ridge School 
Bowmanville 

St. John’s School 
(Roman Catholic) 
Uxbridge 


St. Joseph’s School 


(Roman Catholic) 
Alfred 


Sprucedale School 


Hagersville 


White Oaks Village 


Hagersville 


GIRLS 

Galt Reception and 
Diagnostic Centre 
Grandview School 

Galt 

Kawartha Lakes School 
Lindsay 


St. Euphrasia’s School 
(Roman Catholic) 
Toronto 

Trelawney House 
Port Bolster 
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